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THE ALDINE. 



THE SONG SPARROW 

This earliest, best known, and best beloved of all 
our familiar song birds, comes back to his summer 
home in the north with the sunny days of late Feb- 
ruary and early March. He begins singing to us in 
mid-day from the budding branches ; later in the 
season his voice is heard in the mornings and even- 
ings from the topmost twigs of the mature foliage ; 
and at length, before starting on a flight from the 
frost, he pipes his occasional noontide songs out of 
the glorious autumnal-colored leafy masses of the 
standing blackberries and sumacs, the dogwood trees, 
and thickets of cedar and gum. 

It is no wonder that the Song Sparrow is often mis- 
taken for the more familiar Chipping Sparrow, by 
not very observant people, for he is retiring in man- 
ners and dress — very sober-coated, all brown and 
gray, in which he is like the smaller cousin, with whom 
he has so many characteristics in com- 
mon. But they are really of markedly 
different characters. The Song Spar- 
row is the much more exclusive, aris- 
tocratic, and "grown up" in his be- 
havior, while the "Chippy" is the 
more cunning of the two — cunning in 
the sense that one understands the 
word when used to express the little 
winning ways of a child. It is in song 
that the Song Sparrow excels. His 
talent as a musician is of no mean or- 
der, and he is not too sparing of his 
performances, either. 

A very ingenious writer in the At- 
lantic Monthly for August, 1858, sa)^s 
that he belongs to the third of four 
classes of singers — which classes he 
thus describes : " First the rapid sing- 
ers, whose song is interrupted, of con- 
siderable length, and uttered with fer- 
vor and in apparent ecstas)^. Second 
the moderate singers, whose notes are 
modulated, but without pauses or rests 
between the different strains. Third 
the interrupted singers, who seldom 
modulate their notes with rapidity, 
and make decided pauses between the 
strains ; of which there are in general 
from five to eight or nine. Fourth the. 
warblers, whose notes consist of only 
one or two strains not combined into a 
song." In a later issue he says that 
"the notes of the Song Sparrow would 
not entitle him to be ranked among our 
singing birds were it not for the re- 
markable variation of his song, in 
which respect he is equaled by no 
other bird. Of these variations there 
are some seven or eight which may 
be distinctly recognized, and differ 
enough to be considered separate 
tunes. The bird does not warble them 
in regular succession ; he is in the 
habit of repeating one several times, 
and then leaves it and repeats another 
in a similar manner." Mr. Paine 
(Charles S„ of East Randolph) took 
note, on one occasion, of the number 
of times a Song Sparrow sang each of 
the tunes, and the order of singing 
them. Of the tunes, as he had numbered them, he 
sang number one, twenty-seven times; number two, 
thirty-six times ; number three, twenty-three times ; 
number four, nineteen times ; number five, twenty- 
one times; number six, thirty-two times; number 
seven, eighteen times. Perhaps next he would sing 
number two, then, perhaps, numbers four or live, and 
so on." Mr. Paine adds "that some males sing each 
tune about fifty times, though seldom ; some will 
only sing them from five to ten times. But as far as 
1 have observed, each male has his own seven songs." 
He continues: "I have, applied the same rule to as 
many as a dozen different birds, and the result has 
been the same." The article is accompanied by 
some staves of music written to a theme in five 
notes, giving seven variations or songs marked 
"Brisk," "Joyful," Plaintive," "Fervent," "Subdued 
and Querulous," "Brilliant," and "Sad." They are 
accented and marked in passages of trills and guttur- 
als. Also some so$gs of other birds are written down 
in like manner. Vireos, Song Thrushes, Robins and 
one or two other birds' songs. 

An eminent Oxford Doctor of Music gave me, as 



his opinion, that this exceedingly ingenious tran- 
script of the birds' songs (which does not pretend 
to be more), while musically quite correct, would fail 
to convey an)^ just idea if performed on an instrument, 
as it is impossible, or in opposition to the genius of 
music in nature, to confine it in fixed time, according 
to the art rule. Probably the human voice, if per- 
fectly trained and controlled, might be able to give a 
merely approximate notion of the songs from the 
written notes alone, but the feeling, the essence, the 
melody, could onty be learned from the example of 
the bird himself. The writer in the Atlantic makes 
no mention of the female as a songster; but I think, 
although I cannot assert such to be the case, that she, 
likewise, contributes her part to our feathered con- 
certs. I have not had the heart to settle the question 
satisfactorily to myself, because to do so would ne- 
cessitate the sacrifice of a number of individuals in 
the very act of singing, that the sex might be deter- 




the south ; they then, together, leave their lowland 
haunts for the fields and gardens, where food is by 
this time sufficiently abundant. They then seem 
especially fond of luxuriant grasses and rich clumps 
of leaves, like those of the daffodils or narcissus in 
the engraving, where they do their courting, prepara- 
tory to the more mature joys of nest-building, hatch- 
ing, and the training of their 3'ounglings. 

Song Sparrows are not very particular where they 
build their nests, so that they be near the ground. 
Bunches of grasses in open places, hedges, or sweet- 
briar bushes, appear to suit them equally well as lo- 
cations for their coarsely constructed homes, which 
they can afford but little time in building ; as between 
the singing of many songs and the rearing of two, 
three, and even four broods in a season they have 
enough else to do. 

Large stalks and blades of grass seem to be the 
favorite materials for the outside of their nests, and 
finer grasses, mingled with fibrous 
roots, for the inner. They lay four or 
five eggs of a greenish gray color, 
spotted with brown ; the spots are 
most numerous at the great end where 
they almost form a ring of the ocher- 
ish tint. 

The large heart-shaped spot of 
brown on the breast, where the lines 
of smaller spots running from the 
throat along its sides are concentrated, 
and the two lines of brown extending 
backward in graceful curves, from the 
base of the lower mandible on either 
side, are peculiar to this species. The 
feet and legs are large and strong, and 
the general habit of the bird is stouter 
and more robust than that of the other 
familiar sparrows — always excepting 
his enemy and conqueror, the intrud- 
ing English or European sparrow, who 
has driven the native birds out of the 
parks and gardens in and near all our 
large cities, where this foreign pest is 
petted by an unfortunate class who 
find everything best which comes from 
over the sea. 

Were it not, good Song Sparrow, 
that, happily, these foreigners do not 
thrive very well transplanted, we might 
bid good bye to your dear singings and 
chirpings ! As it is, we may venture 
to hope to listen to you many a long 
summer's day in the country, and are 
not yet disconsolate. 

— Gilbert Burling. 






THE SONG SPARROW. — Gilbert Burling. 

mined by post mortem examination; — the males and 
females being too nearly alike, in size and color, to be 
easily distinguished from each other. 

The male Song Sparrows, like the males of many 
other species of birds, come north a few days in ad- 
vance of the other sex, and take up temporary quar- 
ters in sheltered swamp edges, where vegetation 
soonest begins to feel the revivifying influence of 
spring. Here, among the green shoots, it is quite 
possible that the grubs and flies, on which the spar- 
rows delight to feed, also make their first appearance. 
In the intervals of his regales on these insects the 
sweet " Rosszgnol," who is, says Le Moine, of Quebec, 
" so dear to every Canadian heart, with its simple but 
soft melody," gives us his first charming promises of 
coming summer, sung from the leafless branches of 
the alder bushes which usually skirt such spots. He 
may then be observed disporting himself in the heat 
of the day, after the manner of the Flycatchers, pur- 
suing Caddis flies, and such like insects, on the wing 
with an agile motion, and, it must be said, extra- 
ordinary success for a stout-built short-winged bird. 
As the season advances, the females, join them from 



Roman Art. — As the whole collec- 
tive history of civilized man (with the 
exception of India) was now concen- 
tred in Rome, so likewise was that of 
Art. But this was solely the result of 
the political supremacy of Rome, not 
of her artistical talent. The Romans, 
though intimately allied to the Greeks, 
were made of a sterner, harder, less 
finely-organized stuff. Their minds 
were constantly turned towards those 
external relations of men by which 
their actions are regulated and de- 
termined (or, as we should say at the present day, 
to practical life) ; at first, more to those which regard 
the community (that is political) ; afterwards, when 
freedom had perished, to those which concern in- 
dividuals in their intercourse with each other, and 
especially to those grounded on the relation of men 
to worldly possessions. To maintain, to increase, 
to secure the res familiaris, was nowhere regarded 
so strongly in the light of a duty as here. The 
careless ease, the playful freedom of mind which, 
abandoning itself absolutely to internal impulses, 
gives birth to the arts, was a stranger to the Romans. 
Religion, too, in Greece the mother of art, was, 
among the Romans, both in her earlier form of an 
emanation from Etruscan discipline, and in her later, 
when the deification of ethico-political ideas prevailed, 
systematically practical. This practical spirit was, 
however, connected in the Romans with a grandeur 
of mind which contemned everything petty and half- 
formed, which met all the necessities of life by 
vast and effective undertakings, and hence main- 
tained the glory of at least one of the arts — Archi- 
tecture. — Ottfried M tiller. 



